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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


— 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


Reap—think—and fix thy duty in thy mind, 
And then, despite the world’s alluring charms, 
Despite the strong temptations of the fiend, 
Despite the evil stirrings of thy heart,— 
Sternly perform thy duty to the last, 
Swerve not a moment. Let thy lofty hope 
Stand at the throne’s foot in mid-heaven! The flowers 
Of sinful pleasures, trample on; and wear 
The thorns of persecution on thy brow— 
Should such a crown be bound there—with a smile. 
In Gop be thy dependence; in the blood 
Of Christ, thy self-abjuring faith. And then, 
The path of life, or long or short, shall be 
A path of peace; and when the gate appears, 
The Gate of Death—thou shalt advance with joy, 
And sound the iron knocker, glad to think 
That, as the folds shall part, all heav’n will shine 
Full on thy sight—thine own inheritance! 
May 10th, 1831. H. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The following sketch from the Pulpit, was written pre- 
viously to the death of its subject... In another num- 
ber we will publish a further account of Mr. Hall. 


THE REV. ROBERT HALL, A. M. 
Pastor of Broadmead Meeting, Bristol 


‘‘When he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honied sentences.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Ir has been remarked by a popular writer, that, with 
a few splendid exceptions, the eloquence of the pulpit is 
really below criticism; that here, both composition and 
delivery are about upon a par, and are infinitely inferior 
to the dignity and importance of religion. And yet, can- 
not religion furnisa genius with the loftiest themes? 
Affords it not exercise for the employment of the most 
vigorous intellect? Does not religion involve the dear- 
est interests of man? And is it not invested equally with 
the glories and the terrors of eternity? Why, then, 
should religion ever be taught in such style as to appear 
‘ta cold superstition or a heartless imposture?” 

If oratory, in reference to the ordinary business of 
life, be accounted an exalted object of literary exertion, 
to which belongs whatever the perfection of composition 
can produce, and the perfection of delivery recommend 
and enforce—how much more forcibly does this apply to 
pulpit oratory, where the object to be obtained is of un- 
speakable and everlasting importance! Here, while the 
cool logician contents himself by proceeding directly to 
the truth, and exhibiting it in the simplest language—the 
orator will choose the most favourable view of his sub- 


ject, engage the attention of his hearers by the detail of 


circumstances, interest and delight them by the colour- 
ing and ornament with which he invests those circum- 
stances; and thus assail at once their understandings and 
their hearts. 

We rejoice that there are, at least, a few 
tors of this description; and of these one o 
splendid examples is the individyal whose portrait we 
have now sat down to sketch. His genius burst forth 
at a very early period of his life, and has since continued 
to astonish and delight all who have had the opportunity 


ora- 
the most 


of witnessing its exhibition. If we cannot say, with 
some of his friends, that there never will be a second 
Robert Hall, we can fearlessly assert, that we do not 
know where to look for his equal. - This is high praise; 
but we speak of an individual of whom the learned and 
acute Dr. Parr said, ‘‘Mr. Hall has, like Bishop Taylor, 
the eloquence of an orator—the fancy of a poet—the 
acuteness of a school-man—the profoundness of a philo- 
sopher—and the piety of a saint.” 


Robert Hall, the son of the Rev. Robert Hall, a baptist 
minister, author of ‘‘A Help for Zion’s Travellers,” and 
several, sermons; was born at Arnsby, in Leicestershire, 
in the year 1764. He was early placed under the able 
tuition of the celebrated Mr. Ryland, of Northampton, 
father of the late Dr. Ryland of Bristol, from whose 
care he was subsequently removed to the Bristol Aca- 
demical Institution, where his talents and industry soon 
attracted the particular regard of the president, Dr. 
Evans. At the age of seventeen, Mr. Hall entered him- 
self a student at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
highly distinguished himself, and gained several academ- 
ical honours. Here he enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of Dr. Campbell, and the various professors 
whose lectures he attended. In his twentieth year, he 
took his degree of Master of Arts, and shortly after be- 
came assistant to Dr. Evans, both in the labours of the 
academy, and in the exercises of the pulpit.—At this 
time he was visited with a serious affliction, which, for 
some time, deprived the church of his valuable labours. 
In the year 1791, however, he became the successor of 
Robert Robinson, at Cambridge; and soon after his set- 
tlement, he had the gratification to find that the number 
of church members increased, genuine religion revived, 
and a growing attachment to the doctrines of vital godli- 
ness was evidenced among the people. 


In 1803 Mr. Hall was again afflicted, and obliged to 
suspend all public duty; but, his mind having regain- 
ed its accustomed powers, he was subsequently invited 
to become the pastor of the baptist church at Leicester, 
which office, after some deliberation, he accepted. Here, 
also, he was the honoured instrument of great usefulness; 
the congregation and the number of members considera- 
bly increased, and the chapel was enlarged three times. 
He laboured at Leicester for upwards of twenty years, 
beloved by his flock, esteemed and honoured by the in- 
habitants of the town, and revered by the clergy and 
dissenting ministers in the neighbourhood. 

In the year 1825, Dr.'Ryland, the president of the 
Bristol academy, and pastor of Broadmead meeting, died, 
when Mr. Hall was unanimously chosen to succeed him 
in both offices. This he for sometime declined; but a 
sense of duty to the Christian denomination of which he 
is a member at length prevailed over yeas feeling, 
and he removed to Bristol in March 1826, where, as in 
every other place in which he has resided, the interests 
of religion began to revive, and the congregation to in- 
crease. 

As a PREACHER, few have enjoyed a greater share of 
reputation than Mr. Hall. His pulpit talents have excit- 
ed an interest which is not confined to the town or coun- 
try blessed as the seat of his ministry, but is extended far 
and wide over the whole kingdom. Though he has fre- 
quently expressed his dislike to London, and though his 
visits to us are almost incognito, and like those of angels, 
“short, and farbetween;” he has yet preached in the me- 
tropolis often enough to excite the highest admiration of 
the powers of his mind, and to induce men of taste to 
travel to Leicester, to Bristol, and to other distant places 
to hear him;—and we have never heard of one who was 
disappointed. Nature has denied him many of those fa- 
vours which she has lavishly bestowed on men of ordina- 
ry or inferior minds. There is nothing commanding in 
his figure; the general cast of his countenance is heavy; 


his voice is feeble and tremulous, and incapable, in itself, 


LTIMORE. 


of expressing or conveying any deep emotion. About 
action, or gesture, he seems to be perfectly indifferent; 
he usually begins in so low a tone as to be scarcely audi- 
ble, and preserves to the last, one fixed though uncon- 

strained, position. The advantages he might cultivate, 

he seems to disdain, and proves how much mind can 
overcome all other disadvantages. Ashe is warmed with 
his subject, his countenance becomes animated, and his 
voice, still retaining its character of breezy softness, 
swells into a volume of delightful melody.—Though he 

uses no arts to gain attention, it seems impossible for the 

most careless and indifferent to remain inattentive while 
he is preaching. His manner is peculiarly earnest and 

solemn; while the exquisite variety of his language—the 

delicate and beautiful gleams of imagery with which his 

most ordinary sermons abound—his fine classical allu- 

sions—his felicitous turns of expression—the clearness 

and simplicity of his style, so forcible as to make every 

idea visible to the hearer,—are all highly pleasing to 

men of taste, and tend much to recommend religion to 
those who would, perhaps, revolt from its truths if pre- 

sented to them in any other garb. 

Though Mr. Hall is, without doubt, a man of consider- 
able learning, he is by no means ambitious of its display. 
The grandeur of his conceptions—the profundity of his 
reasonings—and the richness and variety of his illustra- 
tions, necessarily lead the mind to the'reflection that they 
must spring from no ordinary resources; but, while he is 
preaching, such is the unassuming simplicity of his style 


‘and manner, and the natural fervour with which he car- 


ries his hearers along, that they-entirely lose sight of the 
man for the moment. As he approaches the end of his 
discourse, he becomes peculiarly animated, though not 
declamatory, his audience are interested; and with a ra- 

idity of utterance which fixes a reporter like a statue 
in admiration, and frequently defies all attempts at writ- 
ing, he pours forth the varied stores of his vast imaginar 
tion, and produces an effect of which few can conceive 
who have not witnessed it themselves.—And yet he uses 
none of the “enticing words of man’s wisdom.”? On the 
vital doctrines of the atonement, and the influence of 
the Spirit, he is quite in his element; and when he 
touches these truths, so despised by some men of taste 
and science, he produces a thrill of indescribable plea- 
sure in every Christian bosom. 


RELIGIOUS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Editor.—The Sabbath or first day of the week, 
has been consecrated holy by the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus from the tomb, where the presumption of his 
enemies had hoped his humanity would have forever 
been confined, and where many of his tremulous fol- 
lowers feared he would have remained bound by the 
bands of death, never to be loosed. Contrary to the ma- 
lignant hopes of the one, and the anxious fears of the 
other, He rose.—He rose triumphant from the tomb on 
the morning of the third day, on the first day of the 
week, leading captivity captive, and binding death at 
his chariot wheels. Having promised, that where he 
should go, his people should follow, his resurrection 
furnishes indubitable and resistless proof, that they, who 
sleep in Jesus, shall also rise from the grave to immortal- 
ity and eternal life. . 

The evening of the same day, on which Jesus rose, 
whilst his disciples were assembled for fear of the 
Jews, he appeared in their midst, and said, Peace 
be unto you, then were the desciples glad, when they 
saw their risen Lord and Master. He repeated, “Peace 
be unto you; as my Father hath sent me, even so I send 
you: then breathed he on them and said, receive ye the 
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Hoiy Ghost!” What a remarkable fact is here presented! 
It appears, that the Divine Commission (after his re- 
surrection) was first delivered to the Apostles on the 
frst day of the week, being the Sabbath. Another 
fact which will be held in everlasting remembrance, 
is, that when the day of Pentecost was Snr Ooms, 
and the devout men out of every nation under Heaven 
were all assembled with one accord in one place;— 
on the Sabbath, and in the midst of this august and 
venerable assembly, suddenly there came a sound from 
Heaven. as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled 
all the house, where they were sitting; and there ap- 

ared to them cloven tongues, like as of fire, and it 
sat upon each of them, and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues as 
the spirit gave them utterance. The spectators were 
confounded, and all were amazed, when they heard the 


‘wonderful works of God declared in their own Janguage, 


by those who had never before probably spoken a word 
in the language of the place where they were assembled. 
Thus we perceive, that the most glorious gift of the 
Great Head. of the Church, was reserved for the pur- 
pose of being imparted on the Sabbath. On that day, 
and on that occasion, thousands were convinced of sin, 
thany repented and were baptized, and the, same day, 
there were three thousand added to the church, and they 
continued daily, with one accord in the Temple, and in 
breaking bread from house to house, praising God, and 
finding favour with all the people; and the Lord added to 
the Church daily, such as should be saved. We thus judge 
truly, we think, that as the Divine Redeemer rose from 
the dead on the first day of the week, anc shewed him- 
self to his disciples on the same Sabbath; that as he mul- 
tiplied his peace on the evening of the Sabbath; that as 
the gift and descent of the Holy Ghost were made on 
the Sabbath; that as the most wonderful and divine com- 
munications were granted to the most intelligent and 
most heavenly minded men, from all nations under Hea- 
ven, assembled for religious purposes, on the first day of 
the week; and that as he chose that day of the week to 
breathe on his disciples the Holy Ghost, and to com- 
mission and send them out as the heralds of that salva- 
tion, which had been wrought for the human race; that 
many signs and wonders had been exhibited; so many 
millions of souls have been called on the Sabbath from 
darkness to light, and brought from the power of satan 
unto God; that as it has been a day remarkable in the 
Christian Chufch for the increased outpouring of the di- 
e spirit in past ages; we judge truly, therefore, that 
Sabbath is not only of divine appointment, but that 
eglectors and contemners thereof will] not be held 
guiltless: but that, if possible, a double condemnation 
must be the punishment of those in a christian land, who 
remember not to keep the Sabbath day holy unto the Lord. 
How delightful to the christian is the return of the 
morn, on which the Saviour rose from the dead! As his 
eyes open on the dawn thereof, his soul goes out in pious 
and grateful ejaculations to Him, who has assigned the 
Sabbath as a day of rest and enjoyment to the people of 
God. He rises from his pillow with joy, bends his 
knees in holy reverence, and prays that he may indeed 
be in the spirit on the Lord’s day. Having convened 
his family, if he have one, he reads some appropriate pas- 
sages from the sacred treasury of divine inspiration, 
which make a deep impression on his own mind, and 
probably, on those who are of his household. One 


of the soul animating songs of Zion is then sung by 


the whole, and falling prostrate before the Lord of 
the Sabbath, they render Him the homage of their souls, 
express their gratitude, and supplicate the divine bless- 
ing and protection. 
‘The hour for the exercises of the Holy Sanctuary be- 

ing near at hand, all cheerfully vie with each other in 
getting to the courts of the Lord's House, ere the servi- 
ces commence. They arrive: with solemn awe they 
tread the floor of the Lord’s House; as the services 
progress, they feel that they are in the courts of the Lord, 
and anticipate with delight the day when they shall 
méet in the realms of ever during bliss, around the throne 
of their Divine Redeemer. Thus do the hours of the 
Sabbath most sweetly glide away. 

“How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend, 

In hope of one that ne’er shall end.” 

A METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


| For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE GLORY OF THE GOSPEL. . 

Ip the Gospel is embodied an exalted science, im- 
mensely different from the cold; speculative systems of 
ilosophy, which, although they sometimes amuse the 

, have no connexion with the heart. ~The doctrines 
involved in this science are all practical, divinely effica- 
cious on the ; and at the same time, are apt to 
expand, enno d purify the soul. At every step, as 
you advance to this knowledge, it will make you not 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


only more learned, but more virt nd useful. Every 
step, also, will be a step of delight. Here, and here on- 
ly, truth outruns all the efforts of fiction, in beauty, sub- 
limity and glory. Whatever is great to the view of the 
intellect, whatever is sublime to the eye of imagination, 
whatever is grateful to the feelings of the heart, is found 
here. The mind is not merely delighted, but enraptur- 
ed, with joy unspeakable. In the pursuit of this science 

ou are not merely elevated, but ennobled; do not mere- 
y look on, but while you look “are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the 
Lord.” This science contains things, into which ‘‘an- 
gels desire to look.” ball 

FALSE GROUNDS OF FAITH. 


“Some persons, as soon as they begin to find further 
light dawning upon their minds, and are let into the 
knowledge of some doctrine or sentiment which they 
knew not before, immediately set their zeal to work: 
their zeal is all on a flame to propagate and promote 
this new lesson of truth, before their own hearts are 
well established in it upon solid reasoning, and before 
they have considered whether it be a doctrine of great 
importance, and whether it merits such a degree of zeal. 
How common a Case is it among Christians, and too of- 
ten among ministers of the Gospel, to give a loose to 
their affections at the first glimpse of some pleasing 
opinion, or some fresh discovery of what they call truth. 
They help out the weakness of the proof by the strength 
of their passions, and by the pleasure they take in 
the opinion they have embraced. This confirms their 
assent too soon, and they grow deaf to the arguments 
that are brought to oppose it. They construe every 
text in the Scripture to support this doctrine; they 
bring in the prophets and apostles to maintain it. 
They fancy they see it in a thousand verses of their 


dare maintain the contrary opinion. Their conduct in 
this matter is so vehement, as though every gleam of 
light were sufficient to determine their faith, because it 
happens to fire their affections; they grow so warm 
about it, as though every opinion were fundamental; and 
so fiery is their zeal, as though every mistake deserved 
the severest censures. 

‘‘Nor is this the case of Christians only, with relation 
to the new oOpiniéns they receive; there are too many 
who take up most of their articles of faith at first, with- 
out due examination, and without sufficient argument. 
Their veneration for great names, or their affection to a 
particular party, has determined their opinions long ago; 
ther passions and other prejudices have formed their 
schemes of doctrines with the neglect or abuse of their 
understandings, and yet they pronounce as positively 
upon truth and error as though they were infallible. 
tlappy are those whose faith is built on better founda- 
tions! 

“Some, when they have heard a sermon, or read a dis- 
course full of sublime language and mysterious dark- 
ness, and especially if the style and manner have been 
very pathetic, and they have been raptured and trans- 
ported, as though it contained the deepest sense, the 
noblest truths of religion, and the highest discoveries of 
grace and the Gospel; whereas, perhaps, there may be 
scarce any thing in it which has a just agreement with 
reason or with Scripture; but, when well examined, it 
proves to be a mere jargon of words, a mixture of unin- 
telligible and unmeaning sounds, with some affectionate 
airs among them, whereby their passions were fired, and 
that without knowledge and beyond all reason; and it is 
well if after flashes of affection and violent transports, 
they are not deluded into shameful iniquities. This has 
been the case of some high pretenders in older and later 
days. They have spoken great swelling words of vanity, 
they are murmurers and complainers against the common 
rank of Christians, but they walk after their own ungodl 
lusts; they turn the grace of God into lasciviousness, an 
they allure others into lusts of the flesh, through much 
wantonness, and while they promised liberty, they are the 
servants of corruption.” 2 Pet. ii. 18,19, Jude 4, 16, 
18.—Warrts. 

THE OPPOSER CONVINCED. 
Or, a bad Resolution happily broken. 


A certain couple in London lived several years in 
great domestic harmony and comfort; but, alas! it was 
in forgetfulness of God! ‘At length it pleased Almighty 
thercy to bring home to the heart of the female a sense 
of her situation as a sinner, and her need of a Saviour. 
When a concern about her immortal interests was aw ak- 
ened, she naturally felt anxious to attend the preaching 
of the gospel which she had happily found to be the 
pes of God unto salvation. It will not be imagined 

y 


those who know apy thing of the gospel and its pro- 
per effects, that she became less kind and affectionate 
towards the partner of her life, or less diligent in the 


discharge of her domestic duties. 


Nor co her hus- 


Bibles, and they pronounce all men heretics that} 


band charge her with deficiency in these important re- 
spects;yet he was exceedingly displeased at her having 
become religious. Jt seems very strange that people who 
are not serious themselves, should be displeased at their 
friends and relations becoming so; and it would indeed 
be perfectly unaccountable if the Scripture had not told 
us that the carnal mind is enmity against God, and con- 
sequently against godliness, by which men seek to do 
the will of God. However so it has been seen in multi- 
tudes of instances, and so it was in the present case.— 
Though Mary’s religion made her @ vast deal happier 
than she was before; and even on John’s showimg none 
the worse, he was violently opposed to it, and after hav- 
ing tried in vain to persuade her to relinquish #, he at 
last resolved to take the upper hand, and insisted that 
she should go no more to hear the gospel. Accordingly 
one Lord’s day evening he said to her, “Now, Mary, I 
am resolved once for all that you shall go no more to 
chapel. You and } have lived together happily for sev- 
‘eral years, and if we are to live happily together any | 
longer, this religion must be given up. If ever you go 
to chapel again, that moment I shall leave the house 
and never enter it more. Now you know what you have 
to trust to, and a week to consider of it.” Poor Mary 
wept bitterly, and expostulated with ber husband, but 
in vain. He declared that nothing should altar his 
purpose. During the week Mary prayed earnestly that 
she might be directed what course to pursue, and that 
the heart of her dear husband might be softened; but 
no allusion was made to the subject between them- 
selves. At length she resolved so far to meet his wish- 
es as to remain at home on the Sabbath morning, and 
prepare a comfortable dinner for him, hoping that hs 
might then relent, — permit her to go in the after- 
noon; but resolving if he did not, to go at all hazards, 
and leave her cause in the hands of that God whose will 
she desired to obey. Accordingly, after partaking of 
dinner together, during which meal much kindness was 
expressed, she cleared away the things, dressed herself, 
and, with a trembling step, prepared to go out. ‘‘Ma- 
ry,’ said her husband, with a stern voice, ‘‘where are 
you going;” “To chapel,” she replied; “What! have 
you forgotten all that I said to you this day week, or do 
you think you can live happy without me?” ‘My dear 
husband,” replied Mary, ‘I have not forgotten, nor can I 
live happily without you, whom I most dearly and faith- . 
fully love, but I must obey God rather than man, and 
leave it in His hands to change your determination, or 
to support me under the trial.” ‘*Well then, here we 
part: you will not find me when you return—you will 
never see me more.” When service was over, poor 
Mary hastened home and found the house deserted.— 
Agitated and heart-broken, she threw herself on the 
ground, and poured forth the anguish of her heart be- 
fore God. It wasacase in which she felt no imclina- 
tion to seek human sympathy—she remained alone the 
whole evening, agonized, yet not hopeless Between 
nine and ten o’clock a gentle tap was heard at the door.. 
Mary opened it with trembling hand. It was her hus- 
band! He threw himself into her arms and implored 
her forgiveness. Poor Mary’s heart was too much over- 
whelmed with joy to admit the thought of forgiveness 
being necessary; she welcomed the wanderer home and 
asked no questions. At length, however, unasked, he’ 
told her that having taken his clothes and left home 
with a full determination never to return to it, he wan- 
dered along the streets, not knowing where to go or how 
to dispose of himself. A length it occurred to him he 
would wait in a court by which she must pass on her re- 
turn home, where he could, unobserved, take one more 
look at her with whom he had spent so many days. As 
he stood there, he heard the voice of singing—it was in 
a place of worship. He dropped in to pass the time, 
but he heard what arrested his attention, and found its 
way to his heart. ‘‘Ah,” he thought, “if Mary felt as. 
I fee], no wonder she could not stay away; how could I 
be such a wretch as to hinder her.”» When he quitted 
the place he found that she must already have gone 
home. He followed her, but shame and remorse over- 
powered him; he could not take courage to enter. He 
continued to pace the streets in an agony of mind not in-- 
ferior to her own, and several hours past before he could 
prevail on himself to meet his injured wife. The feel- 
ings of both may be better imagined than described, for- 
the first time they knelt together, and implored mercy 
of Him who is able to save to the uttermost. Hence- 
forth they hasted together to the house of pres and 
praise, they took sweet counsel together, and walked to 
the house of God in company. 

In course of time both became and have happily con- 
tinued members of a Christian church. 

The above facts may be relied on, having been com- 
municated to the writer by their minister, who has had 
the happiness of witnessing their consistent deport- 
ment.—New Meth. Mag. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


For the Methodiet Protestant. 


WHOUGATS ON THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF SECTARISM. 


- Ast. It contracts and circumscribes the human mind, 
and-whatever is beyond the purview of this circumfer- 
ence, and not within the pale of it, is at once condemned 
as heretical and not fit to be tolerated where the Chris- 
tian religion is the professed religion of the country. 
Whether it respects doctrines, or modes of worship, or 
the peculiarity of discipline; all are denounced at one 
sweeping stroke as being the work of certain schismati- 
cal and heretical destroyers of the christian system, on 
which their religion is founded, nor can it view 
with any christian charity, those persons, who think 
ft an incumbent duty to think for themselves, in matters 
of religion where their happiness and salvation are 
concerned. 
2d. it obtunds and hardens the heart, renders it cal- 
lous to the finer feelings of nature and grace, and cre- 
ates an aversion in the mind which evidences itself by a 
distant shyness, striving to avoid any of those civilities 
which are the peculiar characteristics of the sincere and 
pious: for the christian religion consists of candour, of 
ure and undissembled charity, or love; and a freedom 
rom those dogmatical dispositions which ever have an 
anhappy tendency of promoting incessant rancour. And 
whoever is enslaved by this unhappy disposition, like 
“every other slave has lost half his manly worth.” 
3d. It creates an aversion in the mind to the object 
that appears to differ, howsoever near the ties of nature 
ar relationship may have heretofore been, and alien- 
ates the party who is the unhappy subject of its bane- 
ful influence. It has produced the most direful effects 
In the human family, and is to be deprecated as 
ane of the greatest evils that can possibly affect the 
Christian Church. 
4th. It has been productive of the bitterest persecu- 
tions that have ever befallen the lot of man; witness the 
wide distinction between the Jewish people and those 
that were not professedly of the same religion; and even 
amongst the Jewish people themselves, who were divid- 
ed in sentiment, and hardened, and indulged the most 
bitter feelings against each other as sectarists. 
5th. In the,infantile state of the Christian Church, 
Gid not this horrible and vile disposition actuate the bo- 
som of Saul of Tarsus, so far, that his very breath was 
slaughter and death, against every one who professed to 
be the follower of the meek and humble Jesus; and 
men and women were haled to Be and death,through 
the fiery and enraged zeal of this bitter persecutor 
af the infant Christian Church; so far that in accord- 
ance with his own confession he acknowledges himself 
a blasphemer, a persecutor, and an injurious character. 
6th. But it may be objected that he acknowledges he 
did it in ignorance and unbelief. And pray, do not the 
same fatal ignorance and unbelief actuate the breast of 
every persecuting sectarist, that can be found to exist 
under the heavens? So that whatever plausible preten- 
dions to consummate wisdom they may arrogate to them- 
selves, saying the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord are we; it is evident, that 
ignorance is at the bottom of this fatal disposition of the 
human mind. It is said he did it in unbelief, and is 
sectarism to consider itself as the sole possessor of the 
true faith of the gospel to the final exclusion of all whose 
Judgment may be far superior to the narrow prejudices 
of the sectarian? 
7th. How happy would the Christian world feel, if 
every one of its professors were in the possession of the 
real spirit that was in the great Head of the Church,who, 
when the disciples would have invoked fire from 
heaven to consume those who did not follow them, 
mildly informed them they knew not what spirit they 
were of. 
8th. If it should be thought these reflections are too 
gévere, we would call your attention to what has fourmer- 
ly transpired in the Christian world, so called; and the 
various and complicated sufferings, ingeniously contriv- 
ed by this malignant spirit: we can draw no other 
conclusion, than, that the same effects would flow from 
the same fatal cause, that it would again trample on the 
meek and lowly, and stalk among the ng rene in all 
fts dread and relentless austerity, were it armed with 
the same despotic power. Is not the spirit of Sec- 
tarism and dogmatism evinced, both from the pulpit and 
the press? Else why those violent sarcasms, and bold 
attacks upon the principles and personal character of 
those who differ from the declaimers? Nothing but the 
want of the civil power prevents such invidious characters 
the exercise of vindictive wrath and extermination 
by fire and faggot. 
I shall take the liberty of quoting the sentiments and. 


Every grant will be a foundation for a new claim of al- 


words, of the learned Dr. A. Clark on this subject, as: 
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they are found in his exposition of the 3d Chap. 15 and 
16 verses of St. Paul’s First Epistle to Timothy. 

In the 2nd séction of directions, he says, “it is well 
known that almost every Church supposes itself to be 
the trwe Church; and some consider themselves the only 
Church; and deny salvation to all who are not of their 
communion.” 

“To such a Church the two last verses in this chapter 
have been confidently self-applied, as being the pillar and 
ground of the truth; the possessor and dispenser of all 
the mysteries of God. But supposing that the words in 
verse 15th are spoken of the Church, it is of the Chris- 
tian Church, as defined under article the third above, 
that must be meant; and we may see from this the vani- 
ty of applying the words to any particular Church, as if 
it had all the truth or ecclesiastical authority. The Chris- 
tian Church is a widely different thing; it is the whole 
system of christianity, as laid down in the New Testa- 
ment; it is built on the great foundation of prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone. 

‘It is composed of all who hold the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity; who acknowledge Jesus as their Teacher, Re- 
deemer, and only Advocate; of all who love God with 
all their heart, soul, mind, and strength; and their neigh- 
bour as themselves; or who are labouring after this con- 
formity to the mind and command of their Creator. 
is not known by any particular name; it is not distin- 
guished by any particular form in its mode of worship; 
it is not exclusively here or there. It is the house of God; 
it is where God’s spirit dwells; where his precepts are 
obeyed, and where pure unadulterated love to God and 
man prevails. It is not in the creed nor religious confes- 
sions of any denomination of Christians; for all who 
hold the truth and liv@a holy life, acknowledging Jesus 
alone,as the head of the Church and Saviour of the world, 
are members of his mytical body, and such may be found 
in all sects and parties; so the Church of Christ may be 
said to be every where and to be confined no where, i. e. 
in whatever place Christianity is ¢redited and acknowl- 
edged. 

“The wickedof all sorts,no matter what their profes- 
sions may be; ‘and all persecutors of religious people, who 
differ from them, are without the pale of this Church.— 
Essentially must their spirit and conduct be changed, be- 
fore the living Head of this spiritual building can ac- 
knowledge them as members of the heavenly family.” 

If there be any truth in these observations, (and who 
can deny but that there is,) how pitiable is the case of 
those, who, under the pretence of sanctimonious zeal, 
persecute and slander their brethren, that they may 
make them appear vile in the estimation of the Church, 
and the world; and how awful will be their situation 
when the woe shall be denounced against offenders. O! 
that those who would consider themselves to be Chris- 
tians indeed, would but lay aside all their enmity and 
their bitter persecuting spirit under the consideration, 
that he who loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen. What- 
ever name, or sect, or party, we may consider ourselves 
to be of, let us think soberly, and act as becometh the 
Gospel of God. An Old Methodist. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor—I have thought that it will be found im- 
possible for the travelling preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to maintain their authority many years 
longer. Iam more than ever convinced that this au- 
thority, in its present entireness, is to be of short dura- 
tion. Notthat it will be wholly subverted at once, but 
it will be retrenched, deducted from, and made to suit 
the genius of the times, Yet, for all its concessions it 
will demand the praise of those who receive favour.— 


legiance. Now the people will have all that is for their 
good! They could not safely receive more! But the 
mass Will move, because the mass will be ashamed to lie 
still, and bear the reproach of servitude. 

Let the mass but move in any place, and the itineran- 
cy will concede to it, at once. The former authority is 
broken, and never can the chain be mended. 

You have been told that from 1823 to 1827, there 
was a great movement throughout all the region of the 
Philadelphia Conference in favor of Reform. It was 
so. Very few of the preachers of that Conference fear- 
ed to avow their friendship for a reformation. Lately 
all these principles of liberty have seemed to be quies- 
cent. Now, these preachers denounce the separated 
brethren. ‘The inheritance is theirs.” 

Have the people then become subject to these preach- 
ers? Not in Philadelphia. In this city there are but a 
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who deny their right of liberty. The mass of every s¢- 
parate charge is not slow to convince the preachers of 
this fact, whenever the occasion seems to demand 80 
much of it. 

For several years, no class-leader has been appointed 
without the consent of the class, and the approbation of 
the leaders meeting. In all their temporal concerns, the 
people have supreme jurisdiction. Nor will they in 
spiritual matters, call any man father. ‘Do you not now 
see why reform has so few advocates in Philadelphia. 

At the late Conference, (last month,) certain preach- 
ers, to the number of four, were appointed to St. George’s 
charge. The people at once rejected them all but one. 
New appointments were made. Indeed, we are inform- 
ed, that the bishop permitted the dissatisfied committee 
to select any whom they preferred, save three, out of the 
whole Conference. 

In Kensington, the presiding elder,—he who had for 
the preceding four years presided over the Schuylkill 
District, of which Philadelphia is a part—this presiding 
elder was rejected by the small Church in Kensington. 
The people refused to receive him. Another preacher 
was sent to the small number of people at Kensington. 

Whenever the Philadelphia Methodists demand a re- 
presentative government, they will have it in the Meth- - 
odist Episcopal Church, or out of it. 3 

Even now, the majority of Methodists in this city is 
friendly to a representative form of Church government. 
So in all parts of the Conference district. 

Whenever the Methodists in these regions feel, (for 
they will wait to feel,) that their travelling brethren are 
desirous to keep them in a condition of servitude, av- 
thority will be at an end. At the present time, party 
feelings have blinded their-minds. But they will see 
before another generation passes away. 

It is a fact—that the majority of the Methodists in the 
city of Philadelphia is in favor of a representative form 
of church government. Let any one, who dares deny this 
assertion and appeal to these people to sustain the de- 
nial, do so. W. S&S. S. 

May 10, 1831, 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Mr. Epiror—I have frequently felt mortified and dis- 
leased with certain persons, who call themselves my 
riends, on account of their charging me wth being in- 
consistent, and wanting firmness and sincerity of charac- 
ter. I have attempted to wipe away this reproach, and 
to remove all suspicion of my candour, stability, and 
consistency,but my efforts have thus far been ieeadlichent, 
and despite of me, my friends will ever,and anon whis- 
per in my ear, ‘‘be consistent.” Now, either I have not 
defended myself intelligibly upon these points, or my 
friends are too ignorant to comprehend what I say, or 
else, they are disposed wilfully to misrepresent and in- 
jure me. I have thought that if I could have a place in 
the columns of your paper, (for my accusers are among 
its patrons and subscribers) 1 would lay my case before 
the public, expecting that I shall receive the approba- 
tion of the intelligent, and this will be a severe rebuke 
to those enemies of my peace and quiet, who are even 
now sounding in my ears, ‘‘Be consistent.” To repre- 
sent my case filly, plainly, and fairly before you and 
your readers, I shail place in one column what 1 was and 
did, and in the other, what I am and do. 


What I was and did. | What Iamanddo. .« 
Ist. I was a patron of the|lst. Now, I am no 
periodical,called ‘‘Mutual| er, nor do I ever read the 


Rights’”*—I contributed to 
its columns,I recommend- 
ed and circulated it among 
my 

2d. I was in favor of organ- 
izing Union Societies—] 
belonged to one—attend- 
ed it pretty generally,— 
spoke in those societies 
frequently and warmly in 
favour of reform. 

3d. I favoured the call for 
the first and second con- 
vention of reformers;— 
nominated and voted for 
delegates to them; con- 
sented to serve myself; ac- 
tually was a member; and, 
spoke warmly upon the 
necessity of a change 4 
the government of the M. 
E. Church; denounced 
openly the trials, 
sions, and expulsions of re- 
formers, and voted for a 


pee. excepting I can 
orrow it from my friends, 
I never speak of it, ex- 
cepting it be to denounce 
it as a partizan print. 

2d. Now, I condemn the 
originators of those Socie- 
ties—it hurts me to be 
told of my quondam mem- 
bership, and 1 warmly in- 
sist that they were evils, 
calling loudly for the 
Church’s reprehension. 
3d. Now, I speak of those 
Conventjons as the fruit. 
ful source of mischief. I 
never allow myself to 
condemn openly the trials, 
suspensions and expuk 
sions of reformers—but 
countenance the authori 
ties of the old Church, 
and sanction their doings 
.by remaining in their fel- 
lowship and contributing 
to their support. 


very few members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


new Church. | 
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This, Sir, is the true state of things, and I now fear- 
lessly ask my opponents to show, wherein I have been 
inconsistent? It will give them some trouble to do this, 

my opinion;—at any rate, while I continue to think as 
I.do, they will not convince me I am either inconsistent, 
wnstable, or insincere. Every man ought to be able to 
shew good reasons for his conduet—and I am persuaded 
the reasons J shall assign for mine will be satisfactory 
and praiseworthy. 

Ist. If I were to act out my principles, it would make 
me appear singular—for there are but few who would 
coincide with me in my way of thinking, and you know 
it makes one feel awkward to stand alone. 

Qdly. To act out my principles, would injure me ma- 
terially in my temporal concerns, and I do not believe 


any man should make sacrifices for a mere abstract | 


principle. 

3dly. To act out my principles would ,break in upon 
the harmony of the family circle, for my family and 
friends are opposed to those principles—and I think we 
should disregard principle when it costs so much. 
~ 4thly. To act out my principles, would be to place my- 
self in a situation where it would be expected of me to 
give more pecuniary help than where I am at present— 

‘many hands make light work,” and I think the cheap- 

est way of getting along in the world is the best. 

5thly. The preachers do not injure me with all the pow- 
er they have in their hands—if they would they dare not 
now—so I am perfectly safe—and if J swim, what need 
I care who sinks! 

6thly. Besides,I donot see that there is much if any dif- 
ference between the two Churches; atleast I try to think 
so and study to make others believe it—though I must 
confess that the people do not believe me to be, what I 
would fain appear to be. 

Al lover of consistency in the M. E. Church. 

N.B. Lhope, Mr. Editor, either you or some of your 
correspondents will notice respectfully my reasons and 
help me to wipe away the stain of inconsistency, insta- 
bility, and insincerity, from my hitherto spotless char- 
acter. 


POETRY. 


From the Englishman’s Magazine. 
MIDNIGHT AND MOONSHINE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


O Gop! this is a holy hour! 
Thy breath is o’er the land; 

I feel it in each little flower 
Around me where I stand; 


| 


In all the moonshine scattered fair, 


Above, below me, every where; 

In every dew-bead glistening sheen, 
In every leaf and blade of green, 
And in this silence grand and deep, 
Wherein thy blessed creatures sleep. 


The trees send forth their shadows long} 
in gambols o’er the earth, 

Chasing each other’s innocence 
In quiet and holy mirth. 

O’er the glad meadows fast they throng, 
Shapes multiform and tall; 

And lo! for them the chaste moonbeam, 
With broadest light, doth fall. 

Mad phantoms all they onward glide 

On swiftest wind they seem to ride, 
O’er meadow, mount, and stream; 

And now, with soft and silent pace, 
They walk as in a dream, 

While each bright earth-flower hides its face 

Of blushes, in their dim embrace. 


Men tell how in this midnight hour 
That disembodied souls have power 
_ To wander as it liketh them, 
By wizard oak and fairy stream, 
Through still and solemn places, 
And by old walls and tombs, to dream, 
With pale cold mournful faces. 
I fear them not; for they must be 
Spirits of kindest sympathy, 
o choose such haunts, and joy to feel 
The beauties of this calm night steal 
ike music o’er them, while they woo’d 
The luxury of Solitude. 


Affliction is a pill, which wrapped up i 
be easily swallowed; but when P in patience may 


iscontent ts 
chewing it, it proves bitter and disgusting. Flovel. 


‘ 


| ty of their several stations and circuits, may now and 


| can, then, easily perceive, that were a body of active 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1831. 


Ar the last Maryland Annual Conference, the institu- 
tion of a Home Missionary Society was contemplated, 
and a committee was appointed to superintend its estab- 
lishment. 

A Home Missionary Society, in the general accepta- 
tion, is distinguished from a Foreign one, in having its 
operations directed towards the population of the coun- 
try, in which it is located. Thus, among the Presby- 
terians and others, one class of these institutions attends 
to the condition of the Aborigines of our country; another 
sends forth missionaries to organize new societies in 
the civilized community, and allows them a certain sup- 
port, till the station or parish they may have formed, 
can furnish them an adequate salary. The Episcopal 
Methodists, though they have. many of the first kind, 
have none of the second; unless her Itinerancy be con- 
sidered de facto,a Home Missionary Society. Indeed 
many advantages, connected with the latter, pertain to 
the former. Whilst, however, we acknowledge, unhesi- 
tatingly, the wonderful utility of an efficient Itinerant 
System, we think a Home Missionary Society has pecu- 
liar advantages, calculated to render it a valuable aux- 
iliary. 

We do not mean that such a society among us, shall 
be precisely similar to any we have mentioned. Of 
course, it must undergo some modifications, to be adapt- 
ed to our condition. We will explain our meaning. 
Itinerant Preachers may, at any time, organize new so- 
cieties; but two circumstances are apt to be impediments 
in their way: first, deficiency of support, and secondly, 
the largeness of their immediate field of labour. Preach- 
ers are dependent upon the circuits where they travel, 
or the stations they occupy, for subsistence. So, that 
should they be disposed to extend their Jabours far be- 
yond the bounds of their appointment, with a design of 
organizing new societies in strange places, they have 
not the requisite means: for support amongst strangers, 
perhaps hostile too, is precarious; from their own socie- 
ties, they can expect no regular salary, unless they attend 
regularly to all the duties of their charge; and there is 
no institution with-funds to aid their extended opera- 
tions. Itis true that ministers, in the immediate vicini- 


then form new societies; but their own charges are usual- 
ly so onerous and engrossing, that they find little ability 
‘or leisure to attend to other business. 
vantages of Presidents of the conferences obviate these 
inconveniences. When we consider the extent of their 
various districts, the numerous societies they visit, the 
many quarterly and other meetings, to which they must 
attend, we cannot be surprised that their operations are 
generally confined within their own appointments. We 


missionaries exclusively employed as pioneers, going 
before and preparing the way for regular preachers, by 
forming new circuits or stations, great benefit would re- 
sult to the church ,in regard to accessions; and the la- 
bours of the stationary* preachers would be more effect-| 
ive, because less diverted into other channels, and con- 
centrated more upon the interests of their immediate 
charge. But how may such pioneers be supported? 


*By stationary preachers, are meant those under the 


Nor do the ad-|: 


The answer is plain; by no other way than by the institu 
tion of a society, which shall possess qufficient funds 
to send forth any requisite number of Missionary La- 
bourers. 

The principal object then of a Home Missionary So- 
ciety among us would be, at present, to send forth suit- 
able men to preach the gospel in places, where we have 
no societies; that they may form circuits or stations, as 
circumstances shall determine, to be supplied by our re- 
gular Itinerant Preachers. 

We have briefly noticed the advantages, resulting 
from an institution of this character, in view of the for- 
mation of new societies, and consequent increase of our 
church. We will now consider several other results 
of no small importance. 

Ist. The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
constitute connecting links between its different confer- 
-ences, by which they are made to realize more sensibly 
that they are all of one brotherhood, bearing one name, 
and having common interests. The Bishops, too, as is 
well known, frequently transfer the preachers of one 
conference to another, and select persons to go through- 
out the societies as general missionaries. All these cir~- 
cumstances tend to unite still more closely their widely 
extended communities in a kind of family feeling and 
likeness. In abrogating the order of Bishops, as estab- 
lished in the old church, we have acted wisely. That 
some advantages, however, are attached to a general 
superintendency must be admitted; and if they could 
have been retained without the more than counterbal- 
ancing evils, it‘would have been pleasant as well as pro- 
fitable. Amongst them, the one we have noticed is of 
conspicuous importance, and may be obtained, unadul- 
terated, by a Home Missionary Institution. Constituted 
as is contemplated, of a principal society in a central 
conference, and of auxiliaries thréughout all the confer- 
ences, it will prove an inconceivably strong bond of 
union between our societies. Methodist Protestants, 
feeling themselves fellow helpers in one great work, 
will not be apt to forget that they are brethren, mem- 
bers of the same church, and enjoying the same peculiar 
privileges. Nor let any one disregard this as an object, 
unworthy of vbtainment. ‘Union is strength,” should 
not only be the motto of our nation, but of our several 
churches. For it is plainly obvious, that a conjunction, 
of extended efforts, and a well directed concentration of 
them avail infinitely more, than if the same efforts 
were made separately, and without any concert. The 
hundred small rivulets may glide gently along, scarcely. 
lifting the leaves that play on their surface; but meeting 
together in a deep, broad and majestic river, it is then 
the deeply-laden fleet is borne easily over their waters. 


2dly. A Home Missionary Society will command the 
services of many, who else would not profit the church, 
at least, commensurately with their gifts. There are 
individuals, who exhibit no talent or activity, unless in 
extensive operations. Such become languid and inert 
in a confined field of labour. They lose their elasticity 
of mind, when cramped by a contracted system. There 
are those, again, whose extensive and various informa- 
tion, whose shrewdness, whose knowledge of men and 
customs, whose gracious manners, whose fearless confi- 
dence, whose felicitous sense of propriety, whose readi- 
ness of thought and speech, whose vigilant activity and 
untiring enterprise, peculiarly fit them for sustaining 
the general interests of a church and enlarging its bor- 
ders, by the organization of new societies. Lastly, there 
are men of holy zeal and exalted talents, whose willing 
spirits are encumbered by the infirmities of the flesh. 
To these, the regular routine of pastoral duties, pertain- 
ing to the charge of a circuit or station, would be ex- 
tremely injurious. The unstated, optional exertions of the 
missionary character are alone suited to their condition. 


A Home Missionary Society is especially adapted to 


stationary power of the Conference. , 


all these various characters, inasmuch, as it affords 
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. effective Church, let us, without delay, go about the es- 
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them the most appropriate incentives to exertion, and 
opens to them a field of labour, most happily consenting 
with their circumstances, and best calculated to de- 
velope tieir peculiar talents to profit. — 

3dly. It has the advantage, in common with other Mis- 
sionary Societies, of procuring beneficial and exalted 
employment for laymen. The private members of a 
Church are too apt to think that the principal part of 
their duty is to pay their ministers and listen to the word 
of truth. Their duty, they deem passive rather than 
active. It is indeed pleasant to participate in the good 
things of Christianity, but to communicate them to oth- 
ers, while we enjoy them ourselves, is doubly pleasant, 
and at the same time is obligatory. ‘‘Do good to all 
men;”’ “be instant in season and out of season.”” These 
precepts should never be neglected. We should en- 
deavour to distribute the blessings of the gospel in every 
possible way; and the less indirect the method of dis- 
tribution, and the more strikingly obvious the effects, the 
more grateful to the feelings, the more purifying and 
ennobling to the moral and intellectual character, will 
be the exercise. The direct method of distribution 
characterizes a Home Missionary Society. The mem- 
bers having gathered sufficient funds, select and send 
forth suitable men, and sustain them in their exertions. 
Soon they hear that some desert begins to blossom and 
bloom as the rose; and while they are grateful to their 
missionaries, who have scattered abroad the good seed, 
and give all glory to God, who hath caused it to spring 
forth in loveliness, strength and beauty, they rejoice 
that,-under the Providence of God, they procured the 
means and sent forth the “‘sower to sow.” 

It is alaw of the human body that due exercise of 
any part induces a corresponding evolyement of its pow- 
ers. The mind obeys a similar law. In proportion'to 
the use of any faculty is the measure of its development. 
A passion or an affection, instead of being worn out by 
frequency of excitement, accumulates intensity and 
power. Hence, we should make frequent and large de- 
mands upon the amiable and exalted feelings of our 
nature. Philanthropy, especially, which is one of the 
‘two principles of all moral excellence, should constant- 
ly have objects presented to it, capable of 
full excitement, by which it will acquire a wonde 
strength and loftiness of character. A Home Mission 
Society will furnish such excitement. Drawing us fo 
from the narrow circle of our selfishness, it will induce us 
generously to contemplate the unhappy and destitute 
condition of many of our fellow beings, and will put us 
upon devising expedients to relieve their manifold 
wretchedness. O, how amiable and glorious does hu- 
manity appear, when characterized by such self-sacri- 
ficing feelings and deeds of charity! Neither will our 
philanthrophy become exhausted, nor the means by 
which we accomplish its benevolent purposes. Like 
the widow’s cruise of oil, they shall lose nothing by ex- 
penditure. They shall ever be full and overflowing, 
though every minute ask a draught. 

If then, as Methodist Protestants, we aspire to be- 
come a disinterested, large-spirited, charitable, and an 


tablishment of benevolent institutions; especially of a 
Home Missionary Society, which has so many advan- 
tages,—advantages, too, peculiarly adapting it to our 
present circumstances. 

A four days meeting will be held in St. John’s 
Church, one of the Methodist Protestant Churches in 
this city, to commence on Friday, the 27th instant, at 11 
o’clock, A. M. 

Our brethren and friends, generally, are respectfully 
invited to attend. Also, such Ministers of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, and of other Churches, as can make 
it convenient to render their personal aid. __ 


1 on the importance of the soul’s salvation. 


the truly devout; one of deep concern to those who may 
desire to seek the salvation of their souls, and to those, 
who hitherto have neglected to seek a saving interest in 
the merits of the Divine Redeemer. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Every one must have heard of the wonderful Reli- 
gious Influence, prevalent in some of our public semina- 
ries. A student of Yale College has been so kind as to 
furnish us with the following very interesting ac- 
count of the extraordinary Revival, which, for some 
time past, has prevailed in that institution. Ed. 

For the Methodist Protestant. 


REVIVAL IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Dear Sir.—I have ventured to write you some account 
of the recent revival in Yale College; thinking, that per- 
haps it may be gratifying to some of your readers, to 
hear some particulars respecting it. We indeed cannot 
look upon that event, without feeling our hearts warm- 
ed with love and gratitude to our Creator, for such a sig- 
nal display of his goodness and mercy; while our bosoms 
glow in anticipation of that great and glorious good, 
which in the providence of God, this event is likely to 
effect, in advancing the cause of the blessed Redeemer. 

About the middle of the winter term, a course of lec- 
tures was commenced by Professor Goodrich, on the 
study of the New Testament. Towards the conclusion 
of each of them, the Professor generally drew from the 
subject of his preceding remarks, some inferences, that 
were calculated to direct the attention of the students to 
the scripture, not merely as a useful branch of study, 
but as the revealed will of God to man, as the law of the 
Creator to his creatures, which they were bound, by 
every obligation of love and gratitude, to respect, rever- 
ence and obey. These lectures were always well at- 
tended, generally from a desire to become acquainted 
with the doctrines of scripture, that they might be able 
to reason well and talk very learnedly on the word of 
‘God, while perhaps, not one ever looked upon them as 
the means, whereby he might learn the way of salvation, 
and acquire a spiritual and practical knowledge of the 
truth. From these discourses we may possibly date the 
commencement of the revival. It was not indeed any 
very great excitement, which was produced by them, 
but a spirit of seriousness and solemnity, that rested on 
the minds of the greater part of the students.. There 
were evidently less irregularity and dissipation, more so- 
briety and good order; so much so, that although I did 
not at that time think of the cause, I could not but re- 
mark the change. Still, however, there were too much 
coldness and languor on the subject of religion, and even 
the first part of the last term, that season which has 
been so abundantly blessed to many a child of God, there 
was scarcely any very perceptible excitement. About 
this time, in addition to the course of lectures, which 
was going on under Professor Goodrick, Dr. Taylor, 
the Professor of Divinity, commenced a course of ser- 
mons to be delivered on two nights in the week. There 
are but few persons, who can at any time listen atten- 
tively to his discourses, and not be impressed with the 
force of his remarks. But they were at that time par- 
ticularly useful. The state of mind among the students, 
rendered them very susceptible to the impression of re- 
ligious truths, and this circumstance, added to the exer- 
tions of the professing christians in the institution, could 
not but augur the most beneficial effects. Such a 
clear exposition of scripture truths, such force of 
reasoning, such eloquent appeals to the understanding 
and the heart, were enough to bring any one to think 
seriously on the subject of his soul’s salvation, whose 
mind was not devoid of reflection, and whose heart had 
not become callous to every impression. Then it was 
that one general stir seemed to pervade the whole col- 
lege. Christians were aroused and began to make exer- 
tions for the conversions of their impenitent class mates. 
The idle chit-chat was turned into serious conversation 
They seemed 
to have acquired new life, new vigour, to have put on 
new armour, and to one, unacquainted with the cause, 
it appeared as if they had suddenly been brought under 
some new influence, and suddenly the fire of zeal had 
begun to blaze in their every heart. The impenitent 
students looked around them with astonishment, and 
were totally at a loss what to make of this revolution in 
the conduct and conversation of their christian friends. 
Still greater was their astonishment, when they saw 
one and another: of their companions labouring under 
serious impressions, and heard of many, very many, 


We hope it will prove an occasion of much interest to 
| 


whe had determined to seek the Lord, in the days of 


their youth, and had found him to the joy and comfort 
of their souls. 

The professors of religion now devoted all their lei- 
sure time to the great work of bringing their companions 
to a knowledge of the truth, and — even neglétted 
ina great measure their collegiate duties. © Inquiry 
meetings -began to be held; prayer meetings were at- 
tended in the respective classes every evéning, and be- 
sides these, there was a general meeting of all the D etue 
students in the college three times in the week. ese 
were conducted entirely by the students. Those per- 
sons, who intended to make any observations, came pre- 
pared; and it was truly delightful to hear the remarks 
that were made by some of the young men. So eloquent, 
so forcible, so full of the fire of a truly devoted heart, 
and withal, so well calculated to rouse up the zeal, that 
began to flag, and the faith that began to waver. The 
warmth that was thus enkindled in their hearts, did not - 
cool off as soon as the prayer meeting wasover. They 
carried it with them to their retirements, to the business 
scenes of life, and by their life, walk, and conversation, 
manifested to all around them, that they had been with 
Christ. And thus it happened, that others, seeing their 
good works, did glorify God. It was with them a stated 
maxim, that example is better than precept: and no 
observation was more frequently repeated, than that 
the words of a christian, spoke less eloquently for the 
cause of Christ, than his outward conduct aa deport- 
ments. It was the great end of most of their exertions 
to keep the fire of zeal burning in their hearts. For 
this purpose every thing was done to encourage and 
strengthen one another; and if at any time the excite- 
ment appeared to subside, they did not look for the 
cause of it to the stubbornness and insensibility of their 
impenitent friends, but they examined their own hearts, 
to see if it had not begun to subside there: for they un- 
hesitatingly believed, that if the revival did decline, it 
would decline first among the professors of religion, bat 
if it was kept up among them, that all the efforts of a 
sinful world could not stop the progress of the work of 
Grace, but it must go on, and it would go on until every 
soul should be converted unto Christ, and every heart 
should become a temple of the living God. ‘According 
to your faith, be it unto you.” For a proof of all this, 
they had the evidence of their own experience. Some 
wecks after the revival commenced, the state of religion 
was so flourishing, cases of seriousness and conversion 
so numerous, that it appeared as if the revival would go 
on as a matter of course, and professing christians began 
almost imperceptibly to relax in their exertions. The 
consequence was, the revival began to decline; few, if 
any, were heard inquiring the way of salvation, and a 
kind of fhental languor began to succeed that fired zeal, 
which was so apparent a few days before. This was 
the signal for every christian to buckle on his armour 
afresh, and prepare himself anew for the contest. It 
was done. Christians revived, the work revived, and 
there was afterwards a greater outpouring of the spirit, 
than at any time previous. 

At the close of the term, there were about one hun- 
dred and twenty, who professed a hope in the merits of 
the Redeemer, and not more than seventy-five, who still 
continued impenitent. One fact was often remarked, 
both by the instructors and the students, that nearly all 
the young converts were blessed with pious parents; and 
it was a matter of frequent observation, that those, who 
had imbibed the principles of a religious education from 
the instructicns of pious and godly mothers, were of all 
others the most susceptible of serious impressions, and 
when once affected, scarcely ever failed to become the 
subjects of redeeming love and mercy. The students 
from the sowth were particularly blessed in this work 
of grace. It began among them, and in its progress 
brought in many young men, who, to all human appear- 
ances, were the least likely to be affected by any thing 
of a religious nature. But it was not confined to-them. 
Every portion of our highly favoured country shared. 
richly in this rich effusion of the divine love, so that 
there is scarcely a state in the union, but has one or 
more of its sons there, who can testify how good and 
gracious is the Lord, the God of Israel. Who then can 
calculate the amount of geod which this glorious event is 
likely to bring about? Who can tell: the thousands of 
immortal souls, which it may be the means of saving 
from interminable ruin? Is it too much to believe, 
that when ages and ages shall have passed away, its ef- 
fects will still be visible, and that even thén many a re~ 
generated child of God will have cause to bless this re- 
vival as the distant, but no less certain means of his 


own conversion? 
For the Methodist Protestant. 
CONDITION OF ‘CHURCH IN DELAWARE STATE. | 


Jr. Editor. 
There are nine classes formed, and between one hun+ | 
d fifty members, on this 


dred and forty, and a hundred an 
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x) circuit. The constitution and discipline are 
one well received by our members, and highly 
en of by other churches (except the professors of 

M. E. Church.) 

At our last quarterly meeting which was held at 

is town, we had a most blessed and glorious s 

distinction appeared entirely to cease with 

of our M. E. and Presbyterian brethren, who untftt 

us in our love feasts; and at the Lord’s Table, many 
ke the praises of Emanuel, and wept tears of joy. 

The Presbyterian brethren at Lewis Town, have ten- 
dered us their Brick Meeting House gratuitously to wor- 
ship in; also their house at Black Water; and they assist 
us liberally in supporting the ministry. To their praise 
be it spoken. Our brethren of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, at Milford, give us gratuitously the use of their 
church to worship in, and assist to support the ministry. 
May the Lord reward them! We trust the time will 
speedily roll on, when all that name the name of Christ 
will worship him together in spirit and in truth. 

We have a joint house at Seaford, 35 by 24 feet. We 
expect to build a Meeting House at Cannon’s Ferry, 
where a small class has commenced. 

The Preachers are requested to preach at a great 
many more places than they are able to supply. We 
expect several more classes will be formed this year, 
although great efforts are used by many of the ***** to 
prevent the people from attending our places of wor- 
ship; we pray God not to lay this sin to their charge. 

Yours,&ce. 
WILLIAM MORGAN. 


Brother James Hunter, writes from Enfield, N. Carolina, 
9th inst. as follows: 


Dear Brother H.—Our Camp Meeting held lately in 
this neighbourhood, was much blest. About twenty-five 
rsons professed conversion, many others appear to 
ee been awakened, and a few have professed to have 
found the “pearl of great price,” since the Camp Meet- 
ing. 
New York, May 11, 1831. 
Brotner Harrop.—Our prospects here are 
pledsing and delightful. Our congregations are large 
and respectable—our meetings lively and interesting— 
several additional members since my arrival in this sta- 
tion. We have strong intimations and assurances, of 
yet greater accessions to-our church, of importance, both 
of ministers, and members—our hopes still rest in the 
Great Head of the Church. He has been with us; and 
He still is with us; and he has’ promised to be with us to 
the end. All glory to his name for ever. 

My health is good; perhaps never better in my life. 
My family also are well, and we are very comfortably 
situated. 1 am much pleased with my station in this 
city—I think I am standing in my lot; in the order of 
God. Pray for me, that my last days may be my best; 
most happy, and most useful in the chureh. I only de- 
sire so to live that I may please God continually—and so 
preach the gospel of God my Saviour, as to save myself, 
apd them that hear me. Oh! may He be my wisdom, 
righteousness, santification and redemption. 

Yesterday I accompanied our Sabbath School, which 
is large and respectable, to Rutgers Street, Presbyterfan 
Church—where, by arrangement, from eight hundred to 
a thousand children, accompanied by their teachers &c. 
assembled. Itisa very large church, and was full— 
it was a very interesting sight. I feel an interest in 
Sabbath Schools, which I never felt before. I was in- 
troduced to the stated minister of the church, and a 
missionary from the Valley of the Missis. I found them 
to be men of God—RMinisters of Christ. They recog- 
nized me asa brother. We all mutually conducted the 
religious exercises of the occasion. It was certainly 
most pleasant, to see brethren in the ministry, thus 
meet together, and labour together, in the unity of the 
Spirit, and in the bond of peace. 

Our presbyterian brethren in the ministry, and in the 
membership, in this city generally, acknowledge us as 
brethren; awarding to us the right hand of brotherly 
love, and christian affection. They preach for us, and 
assist when present, in the services of the altar. They 

unite with us, in proclaiming glory to God in the highest 
—‘on earth, peace and good will to men.” J am so 
to say, we obtain no facilities from our Episcopal breth- 
ren. They stand aloof, vainly predicting our ruin. Mav 
God speedily bring them to their right mind. ” 
| | Yours, with much esteem, 
D. R. REESE, Sen’r. 


Extract of a Letter, oe Rev. W. Collier, dated 
| ennsylvania, April 30, 1831. 

Dear Brother Harrod.—Our prospects on this part of 

the circuit are very good; we have had some conversions 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


| to give his opinion on the subject in question. 


and a new class formed, (since f saw you last at brother 
Murphy’s,) consisting of ten souls. Last Sabbath brother 
Sexsmith preached at Sutch’s school house in the morn 
ing, and in the afternoon at brother Murphy’s; the pow- 
er of Elijah’s God was present, to kill and to make alive; 
sinners’ hearts were melted into tenderness, and gushing 
tears ran down their cheeks, while the people of God 
were made happy in aSaviour’s love. Glory to God in 
the highest, we have nothing to fear, the Lord is on our 
side. Yours in the best of bonds, 
WILLIAM COLLIER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAVE RELIGION FOR YOURSELF. 


There is an old tale, which, though idle in itself, the 
use may be good. A certain man who would never go 
to church, when he heard the Saint’s bell, would say to 
his wife, ‘‘Go thou to church and pray for thee and me.” 
One night he dreamed that both he and his wife were 
dead, and that they knocked together at Heaven’s gate 
for entrance. St Peter (by the legend) is the porter, 
and suffered the wife to enter in; but kept the husband 
out, answering him, ‘‘She is gone in both for herself and 
thee. As thy wife’ went to church for thee, so she must go 
to heaven for thee.’”? The moral instructs every one to 
have a personality of faith, and a propriety of devotion; 
that himself serving God, himself may be blessed of 
God.—Adams’ Divine Herbal, 1616. 


SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


“It is a curious fact, that nearly all of the Society 
Islands at the present time are governed by women.— 
These ladies, each, preside at the debates of their chiefs 
on the state affairs of their Islands, and take an active 
part in them. The meetings are open to all the natives, 
and whether of high or low degree, any one is allowed 
When a 
measure is decided on, it is promulgated as a law from 
the chapels which have been built since the visit of the 
missionaries to the Islands. In these debates the women 
generally evince mental qualities superior to the men, 
and also surpass them in their attainments at the mis- 
sionaries’ schools. Since the establishment of the mis- 
sionaries on the islands, the condition of the women has 
undergone a great change; from a state of abject slavery 
and misery they have become comparatively free and 
happy; and the first object of the natives on visiting a 
ship newly arrived, is, to procure a bonnet or some such 
article for their wives, their own wants being a seconda- 
ry consideration.” 


COLONY OF LIBERIA. 
The changes which have taken place in the colony 


during the publication of the Herald, are perhaps 


amongst those most worthy of notice. Every thing has 
improved—our agriculture, our commerce, have each 
shared in the blessing. Monrovia has almost assumed a 
new garb; and should things continue to prosper as they 
have, our town will certainly present the most desirable 
residence to a stranger, of any on the coast of Africa. 
In Monrovia alone, the number of stone and wooden 
dwellings erected during the year has been upwards of 
fifty-five and if we take into consideration that Cald- 
well, Willsburg, and the recaptured towns have shared 
equally in this prosperity, we have abundant reason to 
be thankful for the showers of mercy, which have been 
extended to our infant colony. Our commerce is daily 
extending, and we believe the day is not far distant 
when our port will be the emporium of the Western 
Coast of Africa.—Liberia Herald. | 


A STRIKING PROVIDENCE. 


The Rev. Mr. Thompson, of St. Gennys, Cornwall, 


England, was well known, not only to the parishioners 
among whom he lived, but to the neighbourhood at large, 
for the great liberality of his character. He was literal- 
ly what Paul describes, ‘as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.’ 

It was the uniform custom of this truly apostolic 
tor, every year, at the close of harvest, to distribute the 
surplus of his glebe among the poor of his parish; after 
housing first the necessary su ply of his own little house- 
hold, which consisted of but himself, @ man servant, and 
an old domestic housekeeper. 

It so happened, however, that one year a peculiar cir- 
cumstance occurred, which compelled him to depart 
from his usual plan. He had engaged in the openness 


and generosity of his heart, to subscribe 201. towards the 


expense of building a chapel in a distant town, where 


the parishioners were too numerous to be well accommo~ 
dated in their own parish church. Having always the 
love of God, and the salvation of souls in view, he did 
not regret his promise; but. unable to raise the money, — 
by any other means than by breaking in upon the little 
hoard of his poor parishioners, he had no expedient but 
that of selling what before he had always given away, 
and converting the corn into money, to fulfil his engage- 
ment for the chapel. Instead, therefore, of calling his 
r parishioners together as usual, to take from the 
elds their harvest, he was obliged to invite some of the 
richer ones of the village to buy as much corn as would 
supply the 20/. which he had promised towards the erec- 
tion of the chapel. The expedient was painful to a man 
of Mr. Thopmson’s feelings; but the obligation seemed 
unavoidable. 


Having, by selling his corn, obtained the money, Mr. 
Thompson left his home, with an intention to be himself 
the bearer of his benefaction. In his journey, which 
was about twenty miles, he overtook on the road a young 
lady mounted on a single horse like himself; and being a 
man of very cheerful and communicative manners, he 
accosted her with a degree of frankness which his age 
and profession might seem to authorize. ‘‘Well overta- 
ken,” said he “‘fair lady, will you accept of an old man 
over the down for your companion? 1 am too old in- 
deed to promise you much protection; but I trust God 
will protect us both.” There was a certain something 
in the manner with which Mr. Thompson said this, that 
was very attractive, so that the young lady, feeling a 
strong prepossession in his favor, immediately thanked 
him, and accepted his company. She expressed much 
pleasure in his society, and as it appeared they were 
both going to the same town, they trotted on together, 
In the course of their conversation, which was about the 
best things, he told her his name, and what a happy vil- 
lage of poor people his was, and how dear the parish 
ioners were to him. But he avoided saying any thing 
which might lead her to imagine that their happiness re- 
sulted from his bounty, or that his conduct differed from 
that of his neighbours. When they arrived at the town, 
and were about to part, Mr. Thompson, acquainted his 
fellow-traveller with the name of the friend to whose 
house he was going; expressing at the same time, his. 
wish that he might see the young lady again- : 

The young lady was so much pleased with her com—- 
panion on the road, that the same evening, in the course 
of conversation with her friends, to whose house she 
was come upon a visit, she could not help relating the: 
circumstance respecting the very agreeable old clergy- 
man she had met on the road, of the name of Thompson, 
and with how many pleasant subjects he had entertained 
her. Thompson,” cried the lady of the house, “F 
wonder whether he is a relation to the captain Thompson 
we have been so many years inquirmg for in vain. I 
have thirty pounds tied up in a bag by my late husband, 
due to the captain who ordered it to be left until called 
for. I suppose the captain is long since dead, and his 
executor, whoever he be, knows nothing of it. “Who 
can tell,” answered the young lady, “‘whether this Mr 
Thompson may not be the very man? Suppose we send 
to call him hither.” The lady of the house consenting 
so to do, despatched a servant requesting the favour of 
his company, with which the good old man immediately 
complied. 


In the course of conversation, the old lady of the house 
said, she understood his name was Thompson; and desir 
ed to ask him if he knew of a captain Thompson who 
was in the East-India service? ‘Yes,’ said the old gen- 
tleman, “for he was my brother.” And he began to re- 
late such circumstances of him, as rendered the matter 
unquestionable. The lady was rejoiced at the discovery, 
“For,” said she, ‘‘my late husband bought a small gar- 
den from captain Thompson, and the captain, hastening 
to sea before he had received the money, agreed for the 
purchase; thirty pounds was left in his hands; which was 
put in a bag, waiting the captain’s return. But this 
never took place. And at my husband’s death, hé left a 
strict charge to keep the money ready for him whenever 
he should call.” 


Mr. Thompson looked amazed at the discovery; his 
brother having been dead for several years, and himself 
the only surviving relation, and the executor, and residu- 
ary legatee to his effects. 


The first impression brought upon his mind, so soon as 
the lady of the house put the bag with the thirty pounds - 
into his hand, was striking. He could not refrain, be- 
fore them all, from breaking forth into expressions of 
devout gratitude to God; and falling upon his knees, 
with his eyes lifted up, he exclaimed, ‘Blessed be God! 
how gracious, how wonderful, thus to provide for my 

’ 


at people athome! The money will be theirs again. 
| e hastened home to his friend, to inform him of what 
had happened; and so very full was his soul with joy upon 
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this occasion, that as he entered his house, he cried out, 
“Praise God forever! Tell it in Gath; publish it in Ash- 
kelon. Owur God is a faithful God,” is host was as- 
tonished, and for a moment thought him deranged. But 
when Mr. Thompson’s first paroxysms of joy had some- 
what subsided, and he related the event, his friend, as 
well as himself, found cause to say, ‘““‘What hath God 
wrought!”’ 

God seeth not as man seeth. His footsteps are often 
tn the great deep and his ways past finding out. But al- 
though clouds and darkness are round about him, right- 
eousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne. 
Let his children trust in his providence and grace, assur- 
ed that what they know not now, they shall know here- 
after.—Lon. Meth. Mag. | 


SKETCHES. 


RESULTS; OR, THE HUNTSMAN’S DEATH. 


[ Concluded. | 


Time continued in its unceasing flight to pass on.— 
Georgiana had for months regularly attended at the 
house of God, to the no small mortification of her af- 
fectionate, but mistaken friends. Still no acquaintance 
had been formed betwixt herself and Mr. Robinson.— 
He had never been invited to her father’s house, and, 
as she had ceased to visit altogether, she had not as yet 
met with him. At length, however, the pleasure 
which she had often wished to enjoy was afforded her, 
by an intimate acquaintance, and an unchanging friend- 
ship with the reverend gentleman. Passing the par- 
sonage house one Sabbath, between the services, Geor- 
giana observed him standing at the door. A polite re- 
cognition took place, followed by a kind invitation from 
Mr. Robinson, to enter his house. The invitation was 
most cheerfully accepted by her, and a conversation 
commenced of an order most likely to interest and 
benefit her mind. Mr. Robinson had for a considera- 
ble time observed her regular attendance at his church, 
and her devout deportment while there, but, until this 
period, was an entire stranger to the peculiar circum- 
stances which had led tosuch pleasing results. 

Hitherto the path ef Georgiana had been compara- 
tively smooth, but the declaration of Him whom she 
had determined to follow alike “through evil and good 
report,” could not be avoided by actual experience.— 
“if any man will live godly in Christ Jesus, he shall 
suffer persecution. And ‘‘a man’s foes shall be those 
of his own house.” Some of her late friends derided 
her fanatical nstions, some pitied her weakness, and 
not a few settled it in their minds, that the disappoint- 
ment she had met with had affected her mental pow- 
ers, and that if she had not a devil,—she was at least 
mad. Even to her most endeared relations, she ap- 
peared as one little better than 4 stranger; still she 
continued “steadfast and unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the werk of the Lord.” : 

‘I'wo years had run off the wheel of time, when the 
Rev. Mr. C——, the pious and intelligent curate of 
Mr. Robinsen, who had for some months previously, 
offered himself, among several others dignified for title, 
rank, and fortune, for the affections of Georgiana, re- 
ceived her hand at the altar. The dazzle of worldly 
pomp and influence had ceased to affect her, and she 
chose rather to be the wife of a country curate now, 
than to figure as she might have done, the admiration 
and the envy of the gay and the beautiful, as the lady 
of some half-witted or profligate honourable. Emi- 
nently calculated, by her piety and cultivated mind, for 
the important situation she now filled,she soon became, 
by her prudent and persevering zeal, her amiable and 
unassuming spirit, a pattern of good works to those 
among whom she moved. 

Shortiy after their union, the affectionate pair remov- 
ed from Leicester, to a short distance from Notting- 
ham; Sir Thomas Perkins having presented Mr. C—— 

with the living of Bunny. 

In the vicinity of the splendid mansion of Sir Tho- 
mas, stood the more humble dwelling of the Reverend 
Mr. C——. They had not long taken up their resi- 
dence in their new parish, before ga polite, but 
pressing card of invitation was received’by them, from 
the Baronet and his lady, to meet a party at the hall for 
dinner, on an appointed day. Sensitive to excess, the 
interesting Mrs. C. fearing lest the «luties of her sta- 
tion might be broken in upon by such acquaintance, 
and dreading the possibility too, of again feeling attach- 
ed to partics and pursuits which she had from principle 

iven up, and which she now felt she ought to decline, 


ing the kind invitation which Sir Thomas had so kindly 
sent them. 

Ingenious as the excuse might have been which the 
Rev. gentleman tendered, it was not deemed conclusive 
by his friendly patron. Before the day had arrived, 
Mrs. C——— was surprised in the midst of her domestic 
arrangements, by a visit, sans ceremoni, from Lady Par- 
kins herself, who, with all the good-natured familiarity 
of good breeding, jocosely informed her that she was 
aware her acknowledgements were due to Mrs. C—— 
for her pleasant morning ride, for had she not by her 
witchery influenced the mind of Mr. C——, the ex- 
cuse which she had tendered to Sir Thomas would not 
have been made, and so her ride would not have been 
called for; she had however called to say, that no ex- 
cuses which the ready mind of Mrs. C might fur- 
nish, would satisfy either herself or Sir Thomas. ‘In 
short, added the smiling lady, “Sir Thomas has charg- 


fra me to say, you must favour us with your company 
| 


nolens volens.”” In vain did Mrs. C—— urge her inca- 
pacity to mix again with parties, it was reasoning which 
Lady Parkins did not understand. In vain did she 
plead the want of dresses which would comport with 
her ladyship’s splendid drawing room, and especially 
the singular notoriety she should possess—fiom her 
plain and unornamented cap. 

Lady Parkins had. no ears for any thing which did 

not accord with her wishes, and every moment’s hesi- 
tancy to comply with her desires only tended to aug- 
ment them. After more than half an hour’s controver- 
sy on the subject in question, her ladyship most af- 
fectionate'y pressed the hand of Mrs. C——, and us she 
stepped into her carriage, nodded a familiar ‘‘good 
day,” and touching her smiling lips with her fingers, 
called out, as the vehicle moved off—‘‘We shall see 
you on Thursday.” 
Two days after this visit, on the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. C from an evening’s walk, which they had 
taken, to see and converse with an invalid in an adjoin- 
ing village; the servantififormed Mrs. C that a box 
directed to herself had been left by one of Lady Par- 
kins’ servants. its being opened, a splendid dress 
cap, accompanied by a polite note from Lady Parkins, 
requesting the favour of her acceptance of it, were 
discovered. Mrs. C—— saw instantly the invincible 
determination of her ladyship, that she should accept 
the invitation, and felt as if good manners would not 
permit her longer to oppose. _ Still she felt a measure 
of regret beyond what she could even account for: and 
notwithstanding the affectionate raillery of Mr. C——~ 
upon the subject, a sleepless night and an uneasy day 
preceded the dreaded visit. 

The appointed morning arrived; and on reaching the 
hall, Mr. and Mrs, C—— were introduced to a large 
and fashionable company, many of whom, having heard 
of the accomplishments of Mrs. C——, were anxious 
to meet her. The young and the aged, lavished alike 
upon her all the attentions which even envy of superior 
attractions either of person or parts will not sometimes 
fail to produce. It was upwards of two years and a 
half since she had mixed in a polite circle; yet the 
charms of elegant manners and the attractions of occa- 
sional intellectual converse won upon her insensibly, 
and with a degree of unconsciousness she became one 
of the party, or felt as if she breathed in her own at- 
mosphere. Her conversational powers were of a su- 
perior order, and now the cmployment of them was 
courted. Her opinion was constantly requested, and 
her decisions listened to with well-bred deference.— 
The occasional, and indeed frequent pleasantry of Sir 
Thomas and his amiable lady, enlivened the party, and 
Mrs. C——= felt a portion of gratification. 


Many circumstances frequently unite to produce re- 
sults which were not previously contemplated. So it 
was on the present occasion, and these tended greatly 
to produce the ease which Mrs. C—— enjoyed. Her 
high sense of courtesy, and attention to polite beha- 
viour, made her fee], that as a guest of Sir ‘Thomas, it 
would be a breach of good manners to be reserved 
and unaffable at his table. In addition to this, she had 
taken her seat at dinner by the side of a most fascinat- 
ing and well-informed gentleman, a captain in the East 
(ndia service. Blended with the usual frankness of a 
British sailor, and the attractions of a handsome person, 
he possessed a winning address, a voice whose tones 
he knew well how te modulate so as to produce effect, 
and a disposition highly tinctured with gallantry. Like 
Desdemona listening to the Moor's narrative of hard- 
ships by “flood and field,” she attended to his touch- 
ing or sprightly accounts of the service and scenes 


¢ pressed Mr. C—— to excuse himself from accept- 


through which he had passed. 


Earlier the usual in the rent , the com- 
pany movetl to a spacious superbly lighted ball- 
room. ‘hither the escorted Mrs. The 
music struck upin “soul-subduing sounds.”” The po- 
lite son of Neptune requested and obtained the hand 
of Mrs. C——— as his partner, and immediately with this 
accomplished lady led off the dance! Scarcely had 
Mrs. C—— reached the bottom of the room, before an 
overwhelming conviction, amounting almost to distrac- 
tion, seized her mind, in reference to the impropriety of | 
her conduct. The struggle now was short; she no 
longer meditated what course to take; she attended no 
longer to the sophistry of a fallen human nature, but 
instantly, scarcely knowing what she did, left the apart- 
ment, and hurried towards her quiet dwelling. The 
moon shone brightly as she quitted the hall, and, with 
a mind agonized and yet prayerful, she org on alone, 
nor halted until she found the doors of her own wel- 
come recluse shut upon her. : 

The departure of Mrs. C—— was not immediately 
discovered, but when it was, an alarming sensation 
spread through the party. Inquiries were immediately 
set on foot concerning her. No one had seen her leave 
the room, and even the captain, at the moment of her 
exit, having turned to exchange a word with a gentle- 
man near him, could neither give information of, nor 
account for her sudden departure. Information, how- 
ever, from a servant, soon produced order. Mrs. C—— 
had met her as she hurried from the hall, and complain- 
ed of sudden indisposition, and intimating her fear of 
disturbing the company, she had conceived it most 
proper to return home, but at the same time objected 
to the tendered services of the servant. The dance 
was resumed with all the spirit which the devotees of 
so unintellectual an employ could display, while Mr. 
|C—— hasted home to join his beloved Georgiana. Here 
an understanding soon took place, while the positive 
determination of Mrs. C—— was made, never again, 
on % 4 pretence, to mingle with the fashionable world. 

A few years after this, Sir Thomas Parkins was rather 
suddenly summoned to the world of spirits, and his 
widow, who had ever cherished the most affectionate 
regards towards Mrs. C-——, feeling the loneliness of 
her situation, determined to break up her establish 
ment, and, if possible, more fully to enjoy the society 
of Mrs. C———. In order to accomplish this, she made 
a proposal of the most handsome kind, that she might 
reside with her friends at the rectory. This wasanew 
trial for the amiable woman. She knew the spirit and 
habits of Lady Parkins, and trembled lest such a con 
nexion might have an unfavorable influence over her 
own mind. Aftcr considerable conversation and prayer 
for direction, arrangements were made for the propo» 
ed change in their establishment, and her ladyship be- 
came a resident beneath their humble roof. 

The influence of practical piety soon displayed itself 
in the conduct of Lady Parkins. The spirit of the 
pious Mrs. C—— was caught by her; light was follow- 
ed by conviction; and conviction led to the diligent 
search after, and speedy possession of, that grace which 
renews the heart, and sanctifies the soul. Humility 
and devotedness to the interests of rehgion, and no 
of party, were now the principle characteristics 
Lady Parkins. Not only by proxy, but in person, she 
strove to do good; and hence she became herself a 
Sunday School Teacher, in avillage some distance from 
Bunny; and in order to devote all her time to this. 
‘‘work of faith and labour of love,” not aaneuneeny 
did she eat her dinner in the school room, and then re- 
sume her instructions to the children of the poor. 

The inabitants of the rectory were a happy, useful 
trio. Th®y copied the example and emulated the spirit 
of Him, who ‘‘went about doing good.” Often did 
Mrs, C---— admirably survey the mysterious workings 
of the providence of God, and while, with her beloved 
husband and Lady Parkins, she contemplated the won- 
derful results which had flowed from the premature 
death of her lamented Beauclerk, subscribe to the sub- 
lime aphorism of the psalmist, “Clouds and darkness 
are round about him, righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of hig thrane”—-while with Cowper each 
of the party sang—~ 


‘Long unafflicted, undismay’d 

In pleasure’s path I stray’d; | 
Thou mad’st me feel thy chastening rod, 
And straight I turn’d unto my God. 


What though it pierc’d my fainting heart, 
I bless’d the hand that cqus’d the ; 
He taught my tears awhile to flow, 


| But sav’d me from ¢ternal woe.” 
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POETRY. 


From the New Methodist Magazine. 
THE BELIEVER’S ODE. 


Oh Pleasure!—thy aspect is bright, 
And sweet is the sound of thy voice; 
I saw thee, I heard thee, with fatal delight, 
And made thee my earliest choice! 
Youth urged me with ardour along— 
Health freshen’d the air with his breath— 
Prosperity gladden’d my ears with her song— 
: Mirth braided my hair with her wreath? 
Joy’s river flow’d smooth—on its margin there stood 
- Young Rapture inviting—I plung’d in the flood! 


How grateful the waves were at first, 
As I wantonly laved in the stream! 
But lo!—a wild hurricane over me burst, 
And I woke from my perilous dream! 
What horrors had gather’d around! 
What anguish broke in on my sou!! 
The train 
Heaven’s smile was exchang’d for a scow!! 
The scenes of delight I had view’>d—were no more— 


The music was drown’d ’mid the tempest’s dread roar! 


Some guardian invisible hand 

Bore me up on the treacherous tide— 
Deserted I lay on the desolate strand, 

With Misery crouch’d at my side:— 
Rude, rude was her hated embrace— 

I struggled in vain to get free;— 


Save Danger and Ruin, no form could I trace,— 


Flames only,—red flames,—could I see, 
Ascending, approaching—their prey to devour— 
I shrunk, but my limbs were divested of power! 


Deep, deep was the darkness without,— 
Keen, keen was the torture within;— 


By the torments of hell-I was compass’d about— _ 


I felt them already begin;—- 
Peapels was advancing to gnaw 
The spring of my spirit away— 
Each flash to my sight gave the curse of the law, 
And my sins in their dreadful array. 
Fear shook me,—astonishment sat on 
Remorse from my bosom extorted a sigh! 


When, lo!—in that moment of fear, 
Broke mildly Hope’s tremulous ray, 
The accent of mercy fell soft on my ear, 
And thus seem’d the seraph to say— 

“Look, look to thy merciful Lord!— 
, See where he lies bleeding for thee!— 


Hark!—‘Come I will save thee!’—Believe on his word, 


Flee, flee to the refuge.—O flee!— 
I heard, I obey’d—for his love drew me on— 
I clung to his cross,—and the terrors were gone! 


O sweet was the peace he bestow’d!— 
O pure were the raptures I knew!— 


My blood-ransom’d spirit with gratitude glow’d— 


O serve, to obey him, I flew: ® 
All, all I had long’d so to gain, - . 
Was now but accounted as dross; 


Earth’s wishes, and honors, and pleasures, how vain! 


I gloried alone in his cross! 
For Jesus alone it was pleasure to live— 
For Jesus my life I was ready to give! 


That life I at length shall resign, 
e will raise me at length, in his im ivi 
With him in his wena 
Already it has been withdrawn; 
Already has misery fled— 
Already the day is beginning to dawn, 
And the crown is approaching my head;— 
I shall see him, and dwell with him—ever shall see, 
And ever shall dwell, dearest Saviour, with thee! 


Religion,—I make thee my choice— 
Thy aspect to me is more bright,— 

Far sweeter to me is the sound of thy voice 
Than ever was earthly delight!— 


at ensnar’d me no longer was found— 


=. 


Repentance may stand at thy side— 
Affliction may walk in thy train,— ' 
But Faith, at thy bidding, my footsteps shall guide, 
And Hope, my tir’d spirit sustain; __ 
And Charity—love which for ever shall glow, 
Shall fill me with rapture earth cannot bestow. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
MISSIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

The following communications from Southern Africa 
possess an interest which renders it unnecessary to re- 
commend them to the notice of our readers. 

CAPE TOWN. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Snowdall, dated 
August 2d, 1830. 


On the Cape Station I feel thankful that the Lord has 
in some degree blessed our endeavours to spread the 
knowledge of salvation, and bring sinners to the enjoy- 
ment of himself. From the circumstance of a consid- 
erable proportion of the Cape society being military, it 
has been exceedingly fluctuating: during my stay here, 
societies have been formed in three successive regi- 
ments, which have proceeded to India or elsewhere.— 
But it is a pleasing consideration, that though removed, 
they have carried with them the good seed of the king- 
dom to other, and in some cases, entirely destitute, parts. 
However, the number of civilians in the society is gra- 
dually increasing; and, as the new chapel is in a more 
central part of the town, we hope that there will be a 
considerable increase in ‘the congregation on its com- 
pletion; and that many will be brought to the knowledge 


of salvation, through the preaching of the word. 


Since Mr. Shaw’s return to the Cape, I have spent 
two-thirds of my time at Simon’s Town, or in its vicini- 
ty. The congregations, both English and Dutch, con- 
tinued regular and attentive. The Sunday School con- 
tinues to be well attended by the bastard Hottentots, for 
whom it was chiefly designed; and their progress in 
reading is highly satisfactory. Twenty-one adults from 
among this people have been baptized; and their con- 
duct is as becometh the Gospel of Christ. Several o 
them come regularly a distance of from three to four 
miles, over a steep and rugged mountain, to meet in 
class on Tuesday evenings; others, from the distance at 
which they reside, are unable to attend during the week. 
There are at this time thirty members who meet in class; 
all, with the exception of two, use the Dutch language; 
and a good proportion of them are people of colour 
gathered from among the Heathens. 

On-the 5th of July we held a public meeting at Si- 
mon’s Town, to form a Branch Missionary Society: C. 
M. Lind, Esq. the resident Magistrate, presided. The 
day was very rainy; but the meeting was an interesting 
one. The inhabitants of this place, almost without ex- 
ception, have ever been ready to contribute to the ex- 
tent of their ability; but they who have the means are 
comparatively few; and their having ‘given, in one way 
or other, about 7001. toward the chapel, has prevented 
our pressing subscriptions for other purposes; but they 
now appear to fee] a pleasure in supporting the Mission- 
ary Society established among them. I feel astrong at- 
tachment to this place and porns as, previous to my 
visiting them in August, 1826, the Dutch inhabitants 
particularly were entirely destitute of the means of 
grace. But the Lord has blessed them: they have now 
a neat, comfortable, and substantial chapel; a Christian 
congregation and society; numbers have learned, or are 
learning, to read the word of God, and are sincerely in- 
quiring the way to Zion, with their faces thitherward; 
hymns of praise, and the voice of prayer, now ascend 
from the humble dwellings, where before was wretched-. 
ness in the extreme. The reformation in the conduct 
of many, and their improved appearance, are matter of 
astonishment to those who witness them. To God be 
all the praise! 


BOOTSCHNAAP. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Edwards, dated 
March 31st, 1830. 
It is now my duty to forward a report of the Station 


| for the last three months, which I do with pleasure, be- 


cause we have evidence of not having altogether labour- 
ed in vain, or in a field which has not the approbation of 
Him who alone “giveth the increase.” ) 

In the school, we have, as regular attendants, one 
hundred and six children; of whom seven read the Bi- 
ble, nineteen the New Testament, four are in the first 


reading class, and fifteen in the second; fourteen write 


ROTESTANT. 


on paper, ten on slates;-three are in numeration, four in 
addition, and one-in subtraction; and thirty-six girls are 
taught sewing, &c. Seven boys meet in a preparatory 
class; and by attention to the duty of prayer, and an 
outwardly consistent conduct, manifest much sincerity. 
We have nineteen members in society, and two on triab 
Our Sabbath congregation of late has been about two 
hundred, and our week-day service are well attended.— 
My plan of itinerating has been interrupted through the 
death of all my own (three) and the society’s (two). 
horses, by a sickness which has left the country nearly 
without that useful animal. We have partaken of the 
Lord’s supper twice this quarter, and found the Lord 
graciously present, as he often has been most power- 
fully in our public means of grace; and, from the effect 
of the Gospel generally in outward reformatidn, I judge 
that Iam labouring amongst a people preparéd of the 
Lord. 


MISSIONS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 
Sierra LEONE. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Keightly, dated 
Freetown, Nov. 4th, 1830. 


Your letters have laid me under the greatest obliga- 
tions. Accept my thanks for your sympathies and 
prayers. I feel thankful to God that the sickly season 
is past. I have been indisposed several times, but have 
not been prevented attending to my several duties more 
than three or four days; and at present I am quite well 
We have removed to a good house, in one of the most 
healthy situations in Freetown. During the last six 
months we have been blessed with many seasons of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord; and while we 
have had occasion to mourn over some, we have had oc- 
casion to rejoice on account of others. The children 
in the schools are improving in reading and writing. I 
have furnished them with a desk for each school; they 
formerly had only two small tables to write upon.— 
Several of the children can read in the New Testament. 
The schoolmasters are as well qualified as any that our 
present circumstauces enable us to procure. It is ve 
gratifying to hear our Leaders communicate moral a 
religious instruction to their respective classes; we could 
do little without them. | 

I preach in the morning and evening on Sunday, meet 


f'| my class on Monday, three nights in the week I preach 


or expound, one night catechise the first class of boys 
belonging to Portuguese-Town school, and on Saturday 
meet the Leaders. We hope you have sent me a col- 
league ere this day. 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Remittances and payments, in advance, received dur- 
ing the past week and thankfully acknowledged by the 
publisher, from the following persons, viz:— 


Peter Saum, Mary Ann Jacobs, William Arthur, Rev. 
Robert Scott, George Basse]. By James Hunter & Son, 
$20, as follows: William Wootten, Rev. Albrilam Jones, 
Richard Baxter, Miles Nash, John Pitts, John F. Bel- 
lamy, Benjamin F. Halsey, and the Rev. William W. 
Hill. Capt. W. A. Waters, Richard M. Coulter, $5, for 
himself and Mathew Roberts. By the Rev. John B. 
Goodenough, for Hiram McKee, $2 50, and for Custis 
Mason, 50 cents. By Jutson Wells, $7 50, for himself, 
Wm. Thomson, and Mordecai Clark. By the Rev. Saul 
Henkle, $4 374, for himself, $1 874, and for Amos La- 
bournes, $2 50. 

Receipts for Books.—Jutson Wells, $2 50, Messrs. Ja 
Hunter & Son, $30. , 


Letters received by the publisher since the last num- 
ner, from the following persons, viz:— 

W. D. Stone, Dr. James Meek, J. Kay & Co. David 
J. Miller, F. Ficklin, Thomas C. Brown, Jas. Hunter & 
Son, Robert Scott, Ezra Vandegriff, (request will be ob- 
served,) Rev. D. E. Reese, sen., Richard M. Coulter, 

your request shall be complied with,) ‘‘An old Metho- 

ist.”> D.& J. Ames, H. Neurs, Dr. Thomas M. Moore, 
Rev. John B. Goodenough, Rev. David Watts, E. Wood- 
ward, Wm. Eeichbaum, Jutson Wells, Rev. Saul Henkle, 
J. L. Cunningham, Wm. Birdsall. 


Books have been forwarded since the 19th number, 
to the following,persons, viz: 

John Harrrod* one box, care of Tildsly Graham, esq; . 
Norfolk, Va. per steam-boat Columbus. John J. Kay 
& Co. Pittsburg, Pa. one box, Jutson Wells, Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y. one package. Dr. William Morgan, Seaford, 

Delaware, one package. 


§¥The Minutes of the Maryland Conference are just 
issued. 
number. 


We shall insert extracts from them in another 
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